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1 July 1951, first night victory for the Marines in Korea and first ever for the F7F. CAPT E.B. 
O. В.С. 


Long and W. Buckingham of VMF(N)-513 intercepted an NKAF PO-2 'Bedcheck 
Charlie’. After overshooting on two passes, Long slowed enough to get into firing position 
and scored 20mm hits on the PO-2, which crashed in the hills north of Kempo. 
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VMF(N)-513 Tigercat, carrying HVAR rockets and extra fuel, departs Kimpo for an Intruder 
mission at sunset. The ‘Flying Nightmares’ painted their F7Fs non-specular Black for a brief 
period but quickly found it inappropriate for the many day missions assigned. (USMC) 
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Introduction 


Reports from Europe during the first year of World War Il prompted the U. $. Armed Forces to 
reappraise their current generation of combat aircraft. The U. S. aviation industry was asked to pre- 
pare proposals for future combat aircraft that reflected the lessons learned from Furopean combat. 
By early 1941, Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation, pre-eminent supplier of U.S. naval air- 
craft was engaged in production, both for the U.S. and export, of three aircraft types: the F4F 
Wildcat, JRF Goose and J4F Widgen. Additionally, the prototype of the TBF Avenger was nearing 
completion and would be entering production soon. Grumman s experimental shop was involved 
in flight testing two revolutionary twin-engine monoplane fighters, the XFSF-1 Skyrocket for the 
Navy and its Army Air Corps counterpart, the XP-50. 

Grumman had won a developmental contract for the twin-engine Skyrocket in 1938 after pro- 
longed discussions with the Navy regarding the proposed design — a clean break with traditional 
biplane carrier fighters then in service. Grumman's arguments in support of the XFSF design 
stressed the mission-completion and safety advantages of a second engine, the exceptional visibility 
from the cockpit in-flight and during field or carrier landings. The twin-engine design also offered 
significant performance improvements in speed, take off, rate of climb, and range — with a predic- 
ted top speed of 383 mph at sea level, and a service ceiling of 33,000 ft. The aircraft was powered by 
two counter-rotating 1200 hp Wright XR-1820-40/42 engines turning Curtiss Electric constant 
speed, full-feathering propellers. Armament originally proposed was two 30 caliber machine guns 
and tuo. S0 caliber machine guns. The machine guns were to be mounted in the forward fuselage. 
concentrating firepower and facilitating gun servicing. Provisions were made for containers hold- 
ing 40 four pound anti-aircraft bombs in the outer wing panels. The XFSF was plagued by technical 
problems throughout its life, from first flight on 1 April 1940 to its loss in a crash on 12 December 
1944. Engine cooling, flight control, and landing gear problems had kept the plane grounded for 
extended periods and further delays resulted from continual Navy modifications. An extensive 
flight test program was conducted, and although the XFSF did not advance beyond the prototype 
stage, experience gained with the design would prove invaluable to both the Navy and Grumman. 
Had the potential of the FSF design been appreciated earlier and design changes incorporated with 
a higher priority, the history of World War II might well have been significantly altered! 

U. S. Army Air Corps appraisal of the Skyrocket's performance potential led io a contract on 25 
November 1939 fora single prototype, designated the XP-50. The unnamed XP-50 was based on the 
XFSF but was a mid-wing design with an extended forward fuselage to house the nose wheel of a 
tricycle landing gear. Nacelle configuration was similar to that of the Skyrocket, with counter- 
rotating 1200 hp Wright CYCLONE R-1820 turbo-supercharged engines, driving Curtiss electic 
full-feathering constant speed propellers. Armament, concentrated in the nose section, was pro- 
posed to be two 20MM cannon with 60 rpg plus two .50 caliber machine guns with 500 rpg. 
Additionally, the outer wing panels were stressed for racks capable of carrying 100 pound bombs. 
Provisions were made for self-sealing fuel tanks and armor for the pilot. The XP-50's performance, 
based on the limited flight tests completed, was outstanding, with a maximum speed of 423 mph. 
Initial rate of climb was 4,575 fpm, service ceiling 40,500 ft and range was estimated at 585 miles. The 
XP-50 was a strong contender in the competition for being the new Army Air Corps interceptor (los- 
ing to the Lockheed P-38 Lightning). The prototype first flew on 18 February 194] and was well into 
its flight test program when a turbosupercharger failure on 14 May forced Grumman test pilot Bob 
Hall to abandon the aircraft (the story that the XP-50 was lost on its first flight has persisted). Hall 
was rescued unharmed but the loss of the aircraft ended the project. 


XP-65 

Atthe time of the XP-50 accident, Grumman was already at work developing a new more advan- 
ced fighter, under the company designation Design 51, incorporating the best features of both the 
XFSF and the XP-50. Five days after the accident, Grumman received an order from the Army Air 
Corps for two prototypes of the XP-65, which was to be developed jointly and in parallel with the 
Navy's XF7F-1. Predicted performance of the XP-65 was significantly improved over that of the XP- 
50. However, Navy reluctance to incorporate structural changes coupled with the Army's recogni- 
tion of Grumman s commitment to Navy production, forced a decision to cancel the XP-65 project 
on 16 January 1942. 
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Grumman XF5F-1 SKYROCKET, begui 
the first single engine monoplanes were just beginning carrier trials. This is the original con- 
figuration, which was. modified during almost five years of testing. Concepts 
developed with the XF5F were used later in the F7F Tigercat. Colors are, all-over Aluminum 
with Navy Orange Yellow upper wing surfaces. (Grumman) 


Grumman Design 51 

Although neither of its experimental twin-engine fighters was produced, the experience Grum- 
man gained with these designs proved invaluable in the development of the XF7F. The XF7F was to 
be the Navy's first twin-engined, tricycle landing gear fighter to be produced and operated aboard 
carriers. XP-50 and XFSF experience convinced Grumman engineers that a monoplane with twin 
engines and tricycle landing gear was the answer to the quest for a long range. high speed, heavily 
armed carrier fighter. Lengthy discussions with Navy planners led to the company receiving an 
invitation in late December of 1940, to submit an informal proposal meeting the Navy's require- 
ments for a new carrier fighter (which called fora monoplane design but was silent regarding power 
plant configuration.) 

Grumman's engineering team, headed by veteran Dick Hutton, included design genius Bob 
Hall, who combined an aero-engineering background with air racing and test pilot experience. 
Later in 1941 another highly respected air race pilot and designer, Gordon Israel, joined the team. 
The team now turned to the task of preparing a winning response to the Navy's requirements. 
Design 51 evolved as Grumman's proposal for a twin engined, single seat, midwing monoplane 
with tricycle landing gear. To facilitate carrier deck handling, power-folded outer wing panels were 
specified, as were armored protection and self-sealing fuel cells. The proposal emphasized the new 
design as a development of the XP-50 and the XFSF. again citing such twin-engine advantages as 
improved take-off and climb, pilot safety, mission completion, and range extension by the use of 
external fuel tanks. Power plants were specified as two 1800 hp Wright Cyclone GR-2600 engines 


The Army Air Corps XP-50, based on XF5F design, proved to have exceptional performance 
and was second to the P-38 in the 1941 Army competition for a new interceptor. A virtually 
trouble-free test program, begun in February 1941, ended abruptly in May when Grumman 
pilot Bob Hall was forced to abandon the plane after a turbo-supercharger exploded over 
Long Island Sound. Aircraft is all-over Aluminum with standard Army markings and Black 
anti-glare panels. (Grumman) 


turning Curtiss Electric full-feathering constant speed propellers. Armament was proposed as four 
So caliber machine guns in the wing roots and two .50 caliber machine guns in the forward fuselage 
with 400 rounds for each gun. Provision for an alternate 20мм wing gun installation with 166 rpg 
was included. Guaranteed performance predicted included top speed of 437 mph. service ceiling 
35,000 fl. and 1000 mile range at a maximum gross weight of 16.664Ibs. The proposal quoted a total 
price of $1,077,400 for complete documentation and one experimental airplane, with contractor- 
furnished engines and propellers. The first prototype was to be delivered 480 days after contract 
signature with a second prototype to be delivered within thirty days thereafter. 


XF7F-1 Tigercat Prototype 


The Navy, impressed with what promised to be a milestone in carrier aircraft performance. 
ordered two prototype XF7F-Is on 30 June 1941. Although unconventional in design. the aircraft 
was conventional in construction. with an aluminum alloy single spar wing and semi-monocoque 
fuselage. Landing gear. flaps, wing fold, arresting hook. gun chargers and rudder boost were all hyd- 
raulicly operated. Flight-adjustable trim tabs were provided for the rudder, elevators and ailerons 
(which were all fabric covered). Wind tunnel models were prepared and tested in New York Univer- 
ated major changes i in the XF7F configuration, the most signifi- 
cant being a change from the proposed mid-wing design — to a shoulder mounted position. 
Additionally, the engine nacelles were moved below the wing but retained Design 51 lines. Pro- 
totype wing span was 51 feet 6 inches (32 feet 2 inches folded). empty weight was 15.274lbs. and nor- 
mal gross weight was 20.1071bs. After prolonged debate with the Navy. the engines were changed to 
Pratt & Whitney 2100 hp Double Wasp R-2800-22 (replacing Wright R-2600-14's). However. due to 
non-availability of the P&W R-2800-22's, R-2800-27s were installed in the first prototype XF7F. 
Additionally, Curtiss propellers were changed to Hamilton Standard Super Hydromatic. 
speed full-feathering. The Navy's original requirement ſor counter rot 
eliminating monumental future supply problems! Incredibly. the final deci 
change was not made until mid-1943, even though the aircraft's first flight wa: 
year's 
Smaller diameter, which allowed it to fit into the already-designed engine nacelles. Armament was 
revised to four 20MM guns in the wing roots (200 rpg) and four.50 caliber machine guns (400 rpg) in 
the fuselage. Performance figures forthe prototype were: speed 375 mp a level, and 429 mph at 


ions required by the engine change. the first XF7F was completed and 
in late October of 1943. On 2 November. while test pilot Bob Hall was conducting a 
high speed taxi run, he suddenly found himself airborne! Reducing power. he settled back to the 
runway, but always considered the lift-off and 15 seconds in thea “first flight. On 3 November. 
the aircraft made its ‘official’ first flight of some twenty minutes duration and the test program 
began in earnest. The plane was flown extensively for the remainder of the year and into 1944 by 


Inacarrier landing configuration, nose-mounted pitot tube and low antenna mast aft of cock- 
pit identify it as the first prototype. Windows aft of cockpit were deleted on production air- 
craft. Both XF7F prototypes flew with natural metal finish and Aluminum doped fabric-covered 
control surfaces. The nose cone was painted White on both. “TEST”, was carried on both 
Prototypes, Yellow on the first and Orange on the second, each was outlined with a one inch 
Black border. (Grumman) 


both Grumman and Navy test pilots with few major problems. Model tests at the NACA Langley 
wind tunnel had indicated unusual spin characteristics for the F7F. which were confirmed by 
Corky Meyer during early test flights. Following a normal spin entry. the aircraft rapidly entered a 
steep nose-down attitude then transitioned abruptly to a flat spin. Intentional spins would be pro- 
hibited in service F7F's. Landing tests by Navy pilots on the field carrier decks resulted in some 
structural damage requiring changes to production aircraft. The tail-hook design required change 
since the original rigid `Y". produced high side loads especially during off-center landings resulting 
in wrinkled fuselage skin and hook failure. Other problems included excessively high airspeed 
being required for control during single-engine flight, and rudder over-control from the hydraulic 
rudder boost system. The first XF7F was involved in an accidenton 1 May 1944 and was stricken by 
the Navy on 31 August. No details of the loss are available. 

The second prototype XF7F was completed. with the specified engines installed, and flown for 
the first time on 2 March 1944 by Corky Meyer. It joined the first prototype in the test program at 
both Grumman and Navy facilities. In September it was flown to Moffett Field, California, where 
the Navy had arranged for wind tunnel tests in the new NACA Ames Laboratory full scale facility. 
Small wind tunnels were widely used as a design tool during this era although their test results were 
difficult to correlate with actual flight The full-scale tunnel offered data far superior to that 
obtainable in smaller ones like the facilities at NYU, used frequently by Grumman. The XF7F, 
following the Navy BTD-1, was the second aircraft tested in the Ames tunnel. Tests continued until 
February of 1945, when the plane was returned to the Naval Aircraft Factory for modification. In 
April. it was flown back to Ames and testing, both tunnel and flight, continued until October 1946. 
The scheduled tests included runs both with and without engines running and at tunnel wind 
speeds as high as230 mph. Configurations tested included such external stores as the Mk 13 aircraft 
torpedo or a 300 gal fuel tank on the centerline station and 150 gal wing tanks, singly or in various 
combinations. Having served its purpose, the plane was stricken by the Navy on 30 November 1946. 
In addition to data on speed and drag, the test results indicated that a redesign of the vertical tail 
would reduce excess dihedral effect and improve stability and control. A modified tail was installed 
on the test plane and additional tunnel runs proved the validity of the changes. Following Navy 
approval, the redesigned tail was incorporated in production aircraft, effective with F7F-3 BuNo 
80365 — the 107th F7F. 

Both the prototypes flew in natural metal finish through their brief careers. Both carried stan- 
dard national insignia in the usual four positions and White nose caps. "TEST" was carried by both 
aircraft on the sides of the forward fuselage. Yellow. outlined in Black on the first prototype and 
Orange outlined in Black on the second. Both carried a Black anti-glare panel forward of the 
windshield. Only the second prototype carried a number, a large 2' in Black on both sides of the ver- 
tical tail. All moveable control surfaces were Aluminum doped fabric. Propeller blades were Black 
with 4 inch Orange Yellow tips. 


Full-scale NACA Ames wind tunnel engulfs the second XF7F prototype, being prepared for 
test runs. For tests not involving use of the aircraft's power plant, propellers were removed 
and all fuselage, wing and nacelle openings were sealed. The technician under the port 
nacelle is installing test equipment. (NACA via Grumman) 
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Development 


F7F-1 


Research to date has failed to determine the exact date the first production contract was awarded 
for the F7F, however, it is known that the first F7F-1 was delivered on 29 April 1944, while XF7F- 
flight tests continued, suggesting that the Navy was sufficiently impressed with the aircraft s perfor- 
mance to order the type into production without completing flight tests of the prototype. Heavy 
demands for land-based close air support aircraft to equip newly activated Marine squadrons is 
believed to be responsible for the first production order of 500 of the newly named F7F Tigercat. 

Grumman had suggested the name Skyrocket when the program started in 1941, but the Navy 
had established the Cal series of names for Grumman fighters and selected Tigercat instead for the 
twin-engine F7F. A review of Navy Directives issued early in 1944 shows that the first 200 Tigercats 
were to have been night fighters and equipped with AN/APS-6 (AIA-1) airborne intercept radar. A 
later directive expanded this order to include the entire lot of 500 aircraft as night fighters; with an 
additional requirement that all aircraft after the first thirty-six would be equipped with a second 
cockpit for a radar operator under the designation F7F-2*. 

Preliminary carrier landing trials of the XF7F-1 on field arresting gear resulted in a Trial Board 
assessment of "...unsatisfactory for carrier landings”, due primarily to problems with the rigid V 
frame tailhook. In view of the Board’s findings, the decision to equip only shore-based Marine 
squadrons with the Tigercat was not a difficult one to make. 

However, the first F7F-1s completed were delivered to Navy test facil . The first production 
aircraft (BuNo 80259) was ferried to the Experimental Unit of the Philadelphia Naval Aircraft Fac- 
tory for carrier landing tests after its acceptance flight on 13 April 1944. It was joined later that year 
by BuNo 80265 to complete the evaluation program. Additional early -1s were delivered to other 
Navy test facilities to continue various aspects of the test program. During the carrier landing trials 
at Philadelphia, an impromptu performance comparison between the F7F Tigercat and Е40 Cor- 
sair was flown on 8 August 1944. A Grumman Field Service Engineer reported the unexpected: 
(paraphrased) In level flight, the F7F at 30 inches manifold pressure (MP) pulled away from the F4U at 43 
inches MP. In sea level runs over the river, with both planes at 49 inches MP, the Corsair indicated 250 kts 
and the Tigercat 330 kts. Checking acceleration in dives, the F4U pilot reported that the F7F "... pulled away 
so fast I felt that I was standing still!” 

In reviewing official test reports submitted by Navy pilots, many comments are found praising 
the Tigercat's handling qualities, performance, visibility, and comfort of the cockpit. 

Changing tactical requirements, particularly the progress of the war in the Pacific, coupled with 
continuing carrier qualification problems, led the Navy to re-assess the F7F program. A decision 
was reached to drastically reduce production toa total of only thirty-four F7F-1s. Grumman records 
indicate that the last -1 (BuNo 80293) was delivered as a -IN but other records indicate it was 
handed-over to the British as an F7F-1. Assigned RAF serial TT349, it was joined later by a second ~ 
1, BuNo 80289 (RAF TT348). Both aircraft were used by the British for evaluation of handling 
characteristics of twin engine, tricycle landing gear aircraft during carrier operations. Of particular 
interest to the British was the on board single-engine recovery of twin engine aircraft. 

The first Marine unit to finally receive the F7F was the transitional training squadron, VMF- 
911, at MCAS Cherry Point. N.C. in mid-1944. Two F7F-INs were in operation by VMF(N)-531 in 
June of 1945 and are the only -INs identified to date as being in squadron service. 


ж Why the N'night fighter suffix was not specified for either the -1 or -2 remains a mystery. Photos show that Grumman delivered some of each 
without the . designator. 


This early production F7F-1 retains the XF7F windows aft of cockpit, deleted after the initial 
production aircraft. The ventral fins under the aft fuselage, standard on all models, have not 
yet been added. All-over Glossy Sea Blue finish was standard on all F7Fs. (Grumman) 


First F7F-1 on the Grumman ramp at Bethpage on 12 April 1944. This aircraft was delivered 
to the Navy on 29 April. Fixed tail skid is the primary recognition feature for the early produc- 
tion models. (Grumman) 


(Above) Tail view of the first production F7F, BuNO 80259, emphasizes slim fuselage and 
massive nacelles of the 2100 HP P&W Wasp Majors. (Grumman) 


Fourth production F7F-1, BuNo 80262, was delivered 29 June 44 to the Naval Air Test Cen- 
ter, Patuxent River. The windows aft of cockpit have been replaced by metal. The oil cooler 


doors on the upper center wing section in front of the flap hinge line are in the open 
position. (Grumman) 


F7F-1 (Early) F7F-1 (Late) 


Metal. 
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Tail Skid Ny Ventral Fins 

(Left) The propeller spinners were deleted early in production since they made no significant 
performance improvement and were not required for cooling. Shallow ventral fins under the 
aft fuselage were incorporated on all models. (Grumman) 
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Specifications 
Grumman F7F-1 Tigercat 


Wingspan 51 feet 6 inches 
Length 45 feet 6.5 inches 
Height 13 feet 9 inches 
Empty Weight 15,681 pounds 
Maximum Weight 21,381 pounds 
Powerplants Two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800-22W rated at 
2100 hp 
Armament Four .50 caliber 


machine guns 
Four 20MM cannon 


Performance 
Maximum Speed 455 mph @ 20,000 feet 
Service ceiling 40,900 feet 
Range 1,850 miles 

Crew One 


D, 


Third production F7F-1 Tigercat carries the ventral fins which were added to all production 
aircraft. This machine would later serve as the prototype for the F7F-2. (Grumman) 


Reflector. 
Mk8 Gunsight 


Screen 


Filters. 


F7F-1 (BuNo 80264), an early production aircraft used by the Navy for tests. The windows aft 
of cockpit have been replaced by metal, and the ventral fins have been added. The tail skid 
design identifies this as an early F7F-1. (Grumman) 


Cockpit and instrument panel of the first production F7F-1. The Mk 8 gunsight (missing in 
this view), was normally mounted at the top center of the instrument panel. APS-6 radar 
Screen and controls are located at the center of main panel. Instruments and cockpit controls 
would change little in later models. (Grumman) 


F7F carrier landings, first ever for a twin-engine, tricycle landing gear carrier aircraft, were 
conducted on USS SHANGRI LA on 15 November 1944. LT Charlie Lane from the Ship 
Experimental Unit of the Naval Aircraft Factory (SEU/NAF) made deck-run/catapult take-offs 
and arrested landings in BuNo-80291. These tests qualified the F7F-1 for carrier duty but. 
were the only -1 operations ever conducted aboard a carrier. (Archives via Tailhook Asso) 


F7F-2 and F7F-2N 


Early in the production run, the Navy directed Grumman to modify an F7F-1 airframe as the 
prototype for the F7F-2. The third production aircraft (BuNo 80261) was selected and the conver- 
sion, including a second cockpit fora radar operator, was completed оп 29 July 1944. Records of F7F 
production become confused after the delivery of the last F7F-1. The follow-on order for 66 F7F-2s 
specified a two-seat airframe with the AN/APS-6 radar. Although the Navy directed that the aircraft 
be designated F7F-2N, a number were delivered as -2s which can be verified by photos. Changes 
made to accommodate the second cockpit included reduction of one fuselage fuel cell to provide 
space for the installation, lowering total internal fuel to 380 gal. Other modifications included dele- 
tion of the fuselage .50 caliber machine guns (although provision for re-installation was retained) to 
make room for the radar installation. Outer wing panel rocket launchers were installed as were the 
standard armament of 20mm wing guns and ordnance stations (wing and centerline). For the day 
fighter version, an 80 gallon auxiliary fuel tank was designed for installation in the rear cockpit and 
the complete battery of 20mm and .50 caliber machine guns was installed, plus the standard bomb 
racks and rocket launchers, either the older Mk 5 twin-posts or the Mk 9s, which provided a dual 
capability of rockets or bombs of up to 250 pounds on each of the 8 launchers. 

Grumman and Navy records indicate that all the F7F-2 and F7F-2Ns were equipped with 2100 
hp P&W R-2800-22W engines. The -2 and -2N had only marginal differences in performance and 
are almost identical in weight, both empty and gross. Grumman data for the -2N indicates a top 
speed of 403 mph at sea level and 445 at 20,000 ft. Service ceiling was 40,6000 ft, range 1790 miles on 
internal fuel, and a rate of climb of 5,200 fpm. 

The first production F7F-2 (BuNo 80294) flewon 31 October 1944 and was delivered to the Navy 
the same day. Others followed at an increasing rate with thirteen being delivered in November, four- 
teen in December, and a high of twenty-five in January of 1945. The final -2N was handed over on 8 
March 1945, 

VMF(N)-531, originally commissioned at MCAS Cherry Point on 16 November 1942, was the 
first Marine Corps night fighter squadron formed. It was organized and trained to implement con- 
cepts based on observations made during 1941 by a Marine team headed by then-Major Frank 
Schwable of Allied, especially British, night fighter operations. On completion of training, YMF 
(N)-531 deployed to the South Pacific, returning to the U. S. in mid-1944 after a successful combat 
tour and was deactivated. In mid-October the squadron was re-activated and assigned to MAG 53, 
again based at Cherry Point. At the end of November the Group, including 531, was moved to a new 
night fighter training base, MCAS Eagle Mt. Lake, Texas and began its role as the primary source of 
replacement night fighter crews. VMF(N)-531 was the first squadron to fly the F7F-2N, receiving 
their first machines on 17 January 1945. By June, two F7F-INs, and fifteen -2Ns were in operation. 
By late June a cadre of twenty-seven pilots, twenty-seven radar operators and a maintenance group 
had completed their training. The unit was then ordered to MCAS El Centro, California to prepare 
for overseas deployment, and upon arrival received eighteen new F7F-2Ns. After a period of a 
tance checks and test flights, all personnel and sixteen of the aircraft embarked on 24 July in USS 
ATTU (some sources identify the ship as the WINDHAM BAY), a transport aircraft carrier for 
passage to Guam. The ship was at sea nearing Guam when the atomic bomb was dropped at 
Hiroshima. After unloading on Guam, the cadre flew via Iwo Jima to Okinawa, arriving the day 
before the end of the Second World War — and the only opportunity for the F7F to fly in combat 
during WW II had passed! 

On 17 August, VMF(N)-531 joined VMF(N)-533, an F6F-SN Hellcat Night Fighter Squadron 
already operating from Chimu Field on Okinawa. On 23 August Major Keller was designated com- 
mander of the combined squadron under the designation VMF(N)-533. Pilots and maintenance 
personnel of the original 533 were rotated back to the States or absorbed by the new command. 
Routine patrols and training flights were flown from the base until 6 October when a twelve aircraft 
detachment was ordered to China in a ‘show the flag’ operation. The mission was designed to 
impress the Chinese Nationalists, Communists (who were advancing southward from Manchuria) 
and Russians. The Tigercats departed for Tientsin, escorted by PBJs from MAG 24, with key squad- 
ron maintenance personnel aboard the Mitchells. After an uneventful flight and an overnight stop 
іп Shanghi, the detachment flew to Tientsin airfield, where they were ordered by radio to continue to 


2 — = — 
This F7F-1 (BuNo 80261), the third production -1, was used as the prototype for the -2 series. 
Converted by Grumman, the fixed tail skid, tailhook and fuselage gun ports of the -1 were 
retained and a rear cockpit was added. (Grumman) 


Nan Yaun Field, Peiping: arriving there on 8 October. The majority of operations in China for the 
F7Fs were armed reconnaissance patrols. Helping maintain the lines of communications between 
Marine garrisons supervising the disarmament and repatriation of Japanese personnel. VMF(N)- 
533 remained in China until January 1947. . А 

The only identified carrier operations by the -2N was a squadron qualification exercise conduc- 
ted aboard USS ANTIETAM off Trinidad on 8 April 1945. Navy night fighter development squad- 
ron VF(N)-32 qualified six pilots for day/night operations, apparently without encountering any 
major problems. 
This F7F-2 displays the typical exhaust streaking across the top of the wing. A set of exhaust 


stacks at the top center of the engine nacelle made this Gray deposit. Two other sets of 
‘exhausts (one on either side of the nacelle), deposited similar streaking on the engine nacelle 


F7F-2 (BuNo 80296) just off the production line on 21 August 1944, was delivered as a day e 

fighter. The tail skid has been totally deleted but the tail hook and gun ports of the -1 have myth persists that only the F7F-4N was carrier capable but research has established that all 

been retained. Nose has a nonstandard pitot installation. (Grumman) four models were capable of operating aboard ship. Tigercat No. 23 waits for the launch 
signal from the Flight Deck officer to begin a deck run takeoff. (Archives via Grumman) 


Marine F7F-2N Tigercats of VMF(N)-531 on a training flight from MCAS Eagle Mt. Lake, Texas 
during 1945. (USMC via C. Jansson) 


This MAG 53 F7F-2N clearly shows the ‘bump’ at the rear of the aft cockpit canopy. The 
exhaust stains are typically Gray on top of wing and ‘dirty’ Gray on the nacelle sides. (Mikesh 
via Grumman) 
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Tiny Tim 11.75" Rocket 
Center line Installations 
Reel For ignition Lanyard Mk51 Bomb Rack 


Drop Type Launcher 
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The author flew this Tigercat at the Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, California in 
1946. F7F-2N (BuNo 80302) was used for experimental firings of Tiny Tim rockets from 
fuselage centerline and wing stations. Nose and tail markings were used for photo recording 
of the aircraft's attitude during tests. (Navy) 

The Tiny Tim, an 11.75 inch aircraft rocket, on experimental F7F ‘Zero Length’ launcher. On 
firing, rocket left launcher without free-fall drop prior to ignition. Accuracy from Zero Length 
was far superior to older drop-type launchers as the rocket’s alignment with the target was 
maintained until after ignition. Tiny Tim is painted Olive Drab, with a Gray tail fin. Warhead is 
inert as indicated by Black head with White bands. The bomb hoist cart is Yellow. (Navy) 


F7F-2N pilot's instrument panel. Empty mount for the Mk 8 gunsight mount is at top center. 
The slot between upper and lower panels is for the pilot’s navigation plotting board. APS-6 
radar screen is located at the center of the lower panel. (Grumman) 


Starboard side of pilot's cockpit, F7F-2N. rom letij. Canopy control handle, radio gear, auto 
pilot controls, balance of boxes are radio controls. On lower console are electrical switches 
and circuit breakers, radio controls, arresting hook release handle, hydraulic system and 
rudder boost control. (Grumman) 


F7F-2N pilot's cockpit, port side. Engine control quadrant at right. Trim tab control pedestal 
located at bottom center. Rudder control is on top, elevator control on the near side and 
aileron control on the front of the pedestal indie for emergency brakes is to left of rudder 
tab control. Box at upper left is used for chart storage.(Wire bundle sing from left to 
throttle quadrant is a test installation). (Grumm: 


Radar operators cockpit and instrument panel. APS-6 radar controls and viewing screen are 
at panel center. Operator usually installed a removable hood over the screen while in flight to 
block ambient light. (Grumman) 
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VMF(N)-533 F7F-2Ns at Chimu Field Okinawa, early October 1945, ргерагі! 
toChina. The squadron had moved from San Diego to Guam aboard aircraft transport carrier 
ATTU. The squadron then flew via Iwo Jima to Okinawa, operating there briefly prior to its 


deployment to China. (Barna via E. Holmberg) 
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Squadron C.O., Major R. Keller, taxis for takeoff on the first leg of VMF(N)-533's flight to China 
on s October 1946. The twelve F7F-2Ns were escorted by R5Cs (C-46 Commando) and PBJs 
(B-25 Mitchells). An В5С Commando is parked behind the Tigercats. (J. Barna via E. Holm- 
berg) 

Allaircraft completed the flight without incident, stopping for servicing and rest at Shanghai 
on 6 October, continuing to Peiping via Tientsin the next day. On landing, the squadron was 
greeted by representatives of the Chinese Air Force and the Japanese Army Air Force, joint 
operators of the airfield. (J. Barna via E. Holmberg) 
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УМЕ(М)-541 FSF. SN, Chinese Air Force P. S is, P-40s and P-38.(F-5) are visible. Japaneseair- 
craft still active there included TONYs, FRANKs, ZEKEs and several trainers. The Marines 
remained in China until May of 1947. (USMC via D. Lucabaugh) 


MAG-12 and MAG-24 aircraft, including VMF(N)-533 F7Fs, utilized three former Japanese 


hangars at Nan Yaun for maintenance with the aircraft usually being parked in the open. 
(USMC via J. Elliott) 


(Below) VMF-533 F7F-2N Tigercats on the Nan Yuan flight line, the White nose number is 
repeated on the vertical stabilizer. (J. Barna via E. Holmberg) 


F7F-2D 


The Navy had begun development of radio-controlled target and attack aircraft in the 1930s. 
converting obsolescent trainer and fleet aircraft such as the N2C, NY. F4B and 03U biplanes. Some 
were equipped with tricycle landing gear to reduce landing hazards, but all required an expert pilot 
for ground control and another in an airborne control aircraft. With the cessation of hostilities at 
the end of World War II, huge numbers of fleet aircraft, especially Hellcats, became surplus to fleet 
requirements and were available for conversion to radio controlled. drones. As F7F production con- 
tinued during 1946 and more-capable variants became available in quantity many of the earlier 
F7F-2Ns were retired from first-line service. The -2N was the answer to the problem of providing a 
modern, high performance airborne control aircraft with capabilities to match those of the new 
drones. 

Early versions of the drone control F7F-2D were flown by the Navy experimental and develop- 
ment squadrons УХ-1 and VX-2 during 1946. Their successful operation convinced the Navy to go 
ahead with the conversion of all surviving F7F-2Ns to a drone control configuration. As part of the 
program a directive issued in late 1947 ordered the re-designation of all F7F-2Ns to F7F-2D drone 
controller designation. The -2Ns were ferried to the Naval Aircraft Factory (NAF). where mod- 
ifications were completed and then issued to Utility squadrons beginning in early 1948. By mid- 
1948, VU-2 was operating six of the -2Ds while VU-4, VU-5 and VU-10 each had two aircraft. Major 
changes accomplished during conversion included the installation of a raised second seat for the 
controller, covered by an F8F canopy and deletion of all guns. An ADF antenna housing was 
mounted on top of the nose and an array of wire antennas was fitted, supported by a standard F7F 
antenna mast. Some aircraft included outer wing pylons for KD2G-2 anti-aircraft target drones. 
These drones, built by Globe Aircraft, were powered by a pulse: jet engine similar to those of the WW 
II German VI Buzz Bomb. Performance data for the F7F-2D is not available, however itis believed 
close to that of a standard F7F-2N. 

‘Another, and obvious, change for the F7F-2D was the color scheme, designed to provide max- 
imum visibility during firing practices, both air-to-air and ground-to-air. Standard Glossy Sea Blue 
was retained for fuselage and nacelles, with Orange Yellow specified for wing and tail surfaces. Red 
bands were added to the wings together a red rudder. Some aircraft carried NAVY in White, 
under the port outer wing, while others carried the last three digits of the BuNo. Allcarried standard 
insignia, serial and model markings. The ADF housing was painted either in silver or blue. 

Drone control Tigercats served the fleet long and well, their excellent performance continuing to 
give them the capability to work with newer high-performance target drones as they entered service 
in the early 1950s. On 12 December 1956, the Chief Of Naval Operations (CNO) authorized retire- 
ment of ali F7F-2Ds, but directed that support for those still in service could be continued until Sep- 
tember 1957. 


Aft Cockpit F7F-2D ЕВЕ Bearcat 
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(Right) Globe KD2G target drones were carried on special under-wing pylons. These drones 
were used by ship's gun crews for live firing practice. The drones were launched and con- 
trolled by the operator in the F7Fs rear cockpit. The F7F-2Ds unique color scheme and 
markings was designed for maximum visibility. This Tigercat was assigned to Utility Squad- 
ron 2 (VU-2) in September of 1952. (Mikesh via Grumman) 


BuNo 80348, a newly converted F7F-2D drone controller. No squadron identification markings 
are carried on the tail but all other drone controller colors and markings are in place. The -2Ds 
had no guns but ordnance stations were retained and used to carry drop tanks, such as the 
300 gallon tank installed on the centerline station. (Fred Dickey Collection) 


F7F-2D of Utility Squadron 3 in October of 1955 (U on tail is Black, С on rudder is White).In Navy Utility Squadron 4 (VU-4) F7F-2D at Dayton, Ohio, in 1953. The nose-mounted ADF 
this view the details of the modified F8F canopy installed over the rear cockpit is silhouetted antenna was standard on the F7F-2D. Tailhook has been deleted. (Balogh via Menard) 
coast the sky. Squadron identification and aircraft number are carried on the upper star- 

га, lower port wing, in Black. (Mikesh via Grumman) 
The drone controller's position was covered by a modified ЕВЕ Bearcat canopy. The KD2G ADF Antenna Mount 
target drones were securely mounted to pylons on the underside of each outboard wing 
panel. The 8 in. pulse jet drone engines were built by McDonnell Aircraft. (Mikesh via 
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F7F-3 


The first flight of a production F7F-3 occurred on 10 March 1945 and was followed by the 
delivery of forty aircraft before the end of the month. Between 14 March 1945 and 20 June 1946 
Grumman delivered a total of 250 F7F-3's as follows: forty in March. twenty-five in April. twenty-six 
in May, twenty-five in June, and thirty in July. During this same period the F6F-5 Hellcat and its 
variants were being produced at the rate of 450 per month. Grumman had also begun tooling-up for 
the F6F-6 Hellcat, but this version was cancelled before production commenced. Anticipated 
War's-end contract cancellations took effect during the following months and subsequent deliveries 
dropped to an average of five or six F7F Tigercats per month except for January (twelve) and June 
(fourteen) 1946. Records are unclear as to the actual numbers of each F7F-3 variants produced, but 
Naval aircraft history records indicate that eighty-one were single seat day fighters. Early -3s had the 
original vertical tail but late aircraft, after BuNo 80365. had an enlarged tail with twenty-two percent 
additional area. All F7F-3 versions were powered by 2100 hp Pratt and Whitney R-2800-34W 
engines, with improved performance at altitude. Dimensions were the same as earlier F7F Tigercats 
except for height which increased to 16 feet 7 inches, as a result of the new tail. A stronger alloy was 
used in wing construction which permitted maneuvers at higher gross weight. Removal of the 
second cockpit permitted installation of an 80 gallon reserve fuel tank, increasing total internal fuel 
10 455 gallons. Armament was the standard four .50 caliber machine guns in the nose with 300 rpg. 
and four 20MM guns with 200 rpg. (Problems with the 20MM guns early in production may have 
resulted in some -2N and -3s being delivered with .50 caliber machine guns in the wings). Wing 
stations were stressed to carry up to 1.000165 each, while the centerline station was stressed for up to 
2000155. Normal loads consisted of bombs or a Tiny Tim rocket on either wing station and a tor- 
pedo, a Tiny Tim, or a 2.00015 bomb on the centerline. All stations could carry 150 or 300 gallon aux- 
агу fuel tanks. Outer wing panels had rocket launchers for eight 5 іп AR or HVAR rockets, and if 
Mk 9 launchers were fitted, Mk 55 bomb racks could be substituted. which were capable of carrying 
bombs up to 25016. Empty weight increased to 16,396lbs and combat gross to 21.9065. Perfor- 
mance improved significantly over the -2N. Speed was 450 mph at 21,500 ft and 420 at sea level, ser- 
vice ceiling was 40.400 ft, rate of climb was 6.040 (рт and range was 1.900 miles on internal 
fuel. 

It has been determined that a single F7F-3, (BuNo 80473) was delivered to the U.S. Army Air 
Corps on 26 July 1945. Research has not identified the purpose of the assignment nor the ultimate 
fate of the aircraft. 

Deliveries of the F7F-3 to the Marines began in March of 1945. and training for the squadrons 
selected to fly the Tigercat was accelerated in an effort to get the aircraft into action as soon as pos: 
ible. As part of a plan to expedite movement to the combat theaters, Group Commander COL Joe 
Renner at MCAS Cherry Point undertook an extensive evaluation of the ferry range of the F7F. He 
hoped to convince Navy and Marine high commands that the Tigercat could fly the Pacific to 
Hawaii, then island-hop to the war zones. Scheduled movement by ship exposed the aircraft to the 
hazards involved with loading and unloading, and the possibility of an attack on the ship resulting 
in the loss of the entire group. Even more important to the Marines was the lengthy voyage to the 
Western Pacific and the attendant delay in getting the F7F into action. 

COL Renner made fuel consumption test flights in the Cherry Point area, then flew an F7F-3 
(BuNo 80382) non-stop from Cherry Point to San Diego, California. The only modification to the 
aircraft was the removal of the guns and taping-over of the gun ports. 

Three 300 gal drop tanks were carried. for a total fuel load of 1.335 gals. — 

The flight was completed without difficulty. arriving in San Diego with 
115 gals of fuel remaining. The route flown totalled 2.324 miles at altitudes 
ranging from 6.000 to 11.000 ft. bucking head winds averaging twenty-five 
knots. To further demonstrate the F7F s capabilities, Renner flewa return 
flight several days later. The route flown was more direct (1.770 miles). at 
altitudes from 20.000 to 26.000 ft. With the aid of 40 kt tail winds. COL 
Renner established a new unofficial record of 6 hours 33 minutes. In his 
report on the evaluation flights. COL Renner expressed complete con- 
fidence in the capability of the F7F to fly the long overwater route from 


New F7F-3 (BuNO 80462) single seat day fighter over Long Island, NY in June of 1945. The 
last three digits of the BuNo were used for identification during pre-delivery test and ferry 
flights. All-over Glossy Sea Blue, insignia in White, and side number in Temporary White. 
(Grumman) 


San Francisco to Pearl Harbor safely. Unfortunately. this impressive performance had no effect on 
deployment plans for the Tigercats and on completion of training the Cherry Point squadrons, like 
the VMF(N)-531 cadre, rode a ship to Guam. After unloading and checking the aircraft the squad- 
ron flew on to Okinawa. via Iwo Jima.where they were when World War II ended on 15 August 
1945. 


ЕТЕ-ЗЕ 

Several F7F-3s were to have been converted to the F7F-3E configuration. but no details of the 
equipment installed have been determined. Navy Planning Directive 4-A-46 of 14 January 1946 
established the designation and identified the -3E as a night bomber, with radar and auxiliary 
bombing equipment. Some serial number lists identify three conversions. BuNos 80375. -455 and ~ 
487. but available aircraft history records identify these aircraft as F7F-3N for their entire service 
lives. It is believed that this sub-type was cancelled with the end of hostilities. 


F7F3K 

Under a Navy development contract at least one -3 was converted by Bell Aircraft Co to an F7F- 
3K.a radio control drone. A final demonstration flight at MCAS Cherry Point on 8 August 1946 of 
the project aircraft (BuNo 80411). ended in disaster when a mechanical failure in the landing gear 
control linkage prevented gear extension after a flawless flight. including aerobatics. The gear-up 
landing caused major damage to the aircraft. There is no record of any other conversion to the F7F- 
3K drone configuration. 


F7F-3s of VMF-312 based at MCAS Е! Toro, on a formation training flight. Single letter/ 
number tail codes were short-lived, and were used only during the early post-war years. 
(USMC via C. Jansson) 
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On 19 April 1945 pilots from VNF-911 at Cherry Point picked up sixteen new F7F-3satthe After takeoff the Marines presented a brief air show highlighted by а formation fly-over and 
Grumman plant on Long Island NY. The sixteen VMF-911 pilots, headed by squadron com- aerobatics by one of the Tigercats. The stability of the Tigercat made it an excellent formation 
mander MAJ Henry Miller, wait at Grumman field operations for transportation to theirair- aircraft. (Grumman) 

craft. A variety of WW II flight gear is being worn. (Grumman) 


The low level aerobatics flown by the F7F not only pleased Grumman personnel but also 
impressed the media representatives who were on hand for the mass pick-up of new Tiger- 


cats. (Grumman) Tail Development 
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F7F-3 at NAS Livermore, California оп 30 June 1946. Markings are believed to be Yellow. The 
Unit code ‘G’ has not been identified. Note the unusual location for the ADF antenna on the 
nose wheel door. The aircraft has two antenna wires running between the short masts, the 


purpose of which is unknown. (W. T. Larkins) 
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Another view of G-142 (BuNo 80524). The USMC logo, prominently displayed on pre-war 


Marine aircraft, disappeared during the war years, but reappeared after war's end and can 
barely be seen forward and below the windscreen. (Larkins) 


A formation of F7F-3 Tigercats believed to be from a Cherry Point squadron, carry the iden- 
tification code and aircraft number painted on the engine nacelles. These early production 
-3s have the unmodified, short, vertical tail. (Mikesh via Grumman) 


F7F-3 from the Tactical Test Division of the Naval Air Test Center (NATC) on display at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis on 10 October 1945 for the Naval Academy Centennial celebra- 
tion. Aircraft were trucked and barged in for the open house since there is no airfield in the 
vicinity. (Bern Ederr via D. W. Lucabaugh) 

A landing gear failure caused this accident at MCAS Kinston, N.C. on 21 March 1946. This 
F7F-3 was attached to MAG 34 with a tail code of ‘F’. Kinston was one of several satellite fields 
for MCAS Cherry Point and was used as a base for squadrons in training. (USMC) 


— MM 
Another NATC F7F-3 on display during an air show at Harbor Field, Baltimore, Maryland in 
early 1946. No information is available on unusual installation of the four blade Aerop- 
roducts propellers. (Bern Ederr via D. W. Lucabaugh) 
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Specifications 
Grumman F7F-3 Tigercat 


Wingspan 51 feet 6 inches 


Length 46 feet 9 inches 
Height 16 feet 7 inches 
Empty Weight 16,396 pounds 
Maximum Weight 21,906 pounds 
Powerplants Two Pratt & Whitney 
R-2800-3AW rated at 
2,100 hp 
Armament Four .50 caliber 
machine guns 
Four 20MM cannon 
Performance 
Maximum Speed 450 mph @ 21,500 feet 
Service ceiling 40,400 feet 
Range 1,900 miles 


Crew One 


HEDRON FMAW based at MCAS EI Toro in 1950, was assigned the tail code AZ. The location This NAS Anacostia based F7F-3 was utilized for administrative travel by aviators in the 

ofaircraft numbers was inconsistent, with some units using the nacelle whileothersusedthe Washington DC area. The aircraft had a non-standard ADF installation. The square-tipped 

fuselage nose section to display the aircraft number. (C. Jansson) propeller blades were changed to prevent damage to propellers when taxiing on rough sur- 
faces. (M. Mayborn) 


Propeller Variation 


Hamilton Standard The F7F-3K (BuNo 80411), believed to be a one-of-a-kind radio controlled drone developed 

3 Blade Hydromatic by Bell Aircraft on a Navy contract, and is seen here at MCAS Cherry Point on 8 August 1946 
while preparing for its final demonstration flight. The demonstration was flown successfully 

but ended with a wheels-up landing and major damage to the aircraft. (Tailhook Asso.) 
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Thefirst XF7F-1 prototype (BuNo 03549) during developmental tests by Grumman and Navy 
pilots during 1943 and 1944. The two prototypes were the only Tigercats to fly in a Natural 
Metal finish. 
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F7F-1 (BuNo 80261), the prototype of the F7F-2 in July of 1944. The third production aircraft 
had windshield and canopy changes and carried the early version of the rear seat. Over-all 
Glossy Sea Blue was standard for ай but a few all Black Korean War Tigercats. 


Asingle-seat F7F-2 (BuNo 80296) on the Grumman ramp on 21 November 1944. The tail skid 
has been deleted and a tail hook has been installed. 


FTF-2N of VMF(N)-533 flown by squadron commander МАЈ В. Keller during transit from 
Okinawa to Shanghai on 6 October 1945. This flight marked the beginning of a year-long 
deployment to Peiping, China. 


A Navy utility squadron drone control F7F-2D seen during 


August of 1950 with two KD2G Globe Aircraft anti-aircraft 
targets. The color scheme and markings hopefully protec- 
ted control aircraft from over-zealous gunners. 


An F7F-3 of an unidentified Marine squadron at Livermore, CA on 30 June 1946 carrying 
unusual aircraft markings in Yellow with the USMC logo on the nose. The ADF and fixed 
antenna under the nose and the aft fuselage are non-standard installations. 
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US MARINES. 


Linda, a Korean nightfighter of VMF(N)-513 at Pyongtaek (K-6) during the Summer of 1952. 
Few F7Fs carried names or mission marks. Tail-down attitude was not unusual for parked air- 
craft prior to fueling. 


An unusually marked F7F-3P from VMD-254 at Oakland, CA on 12 October 1946. The USMC 
logo on the nose reappeared quickly after WW Il ended. A fully restored Tigercat currently 
based at Oakland now carries this color scheme. 


The F7F-3 drone was developed by Bell Aircraft and redesignated to F7F-3K (BuNo 80411) 
under a Navy contract during 1945/46. The over-all Yellow aircraft crashed at MCAS Cherry 
Point, NC after the final demonstration flight on 8 August 1946. 


\ 
An F7F-4N (BuNo 80610), aboard USS F.D. ROOSEVELT 
during October of 1946 off Norfolk, Virginia during carrier 
suitability tests by Naval Air Test Center Patuxent River 
pilots. The White nose and tail reference markings are for 
photo recording the aircraft's attitude during take offs and 


landings. 


F7F-3N 


Grumman produced 106 F7F-3N night fighters, by far the most numerous of the Tigercat 
variants. The -3Ns were delivered between 15 May 1945 and 20 June 1946, most during the latter part 
of the period. Examination of the delivery records indicates that the -3Ns, along with the -3 and -3P 
variants, were distributed in the production run on a random basis and delivered singly or in groups 
ol as many as thirty. New aircraft, after Navy acceptance, were ferried to Lockheed Air Service Cen- 
ter at Van Nuys, California, for installation of the radar and other electronic equipment. 

Major differences between the F7F-3 day fighter and the F7F-3N night fighter were the radar 
installation, radome, a second cockpit for the radar operator, and armament. The F7F-3N was 
equipped with the SCR-720 radar, which utilized a large antenna and unique radome to accom- 
modate the antenna mount and drive. The bulge under the radome, giving the F7F-3N a ‘droop 
snoot look provided space for the antenna mount, and is the most obvious identifying feature of the 
-3N. Other external differences on the night fighter are the addition of a rear cockpit and the 
absence of the fixed antenna mast behind the cockpit. The fuselage .50 caliber machine guns were 
removed, leaving only the wing root 20MM cannon battery. The night fighter was dimensionally 
identical to the -3 and was only marginally different in weight and performance, except for range, 
which was reduced by the removal of the 80 gallon reserve tank. 

During the immediate postwar period the Marine Air Groups operating Tigercats moved north 
from bases in the Philippines to Okinawa, implementing operating plans prepared for the now- 
cancelled invasion of the Japanese home islands. After a few weeks on Okinawa, MAG-24 moved to 
Peiping (as described previously in the F7F-2N chapter) and other Marine tactical and support 
squadrons moved to Tsingtao and Tientsin. These commitments, designated ‘The Occupation of 
North China’, were designed to support Marine ground forces supervising the repatriation of 
Japanese personnel, ‘show-the-flag’ and establish a United States presence to counter the threat of 
the Chinese Communists. Armed reconnaissance patrols and close air support of Marine ground 
who were under frequent attack by the Chinese Communists. continued during 1945 and 


enlisted men of the cadre, under the command of LCOL A. М. Gordon, with fourteen new F7F-3N 
Tigercats, embarked in USS TARAWA for transportation to Guam, arriving on 23 August. On 2 Sep- 
tember, the cadre departed for Peiping via the familiar Iwo Jima, Okinawa, Shanghai route flown 
earlier by the first 533 cadre. Three Marine RSD (C-54) transports provided navigation and carried 
ground crew personnel and material. Upon arrival at Nan Yuan Field on 5 September, VMF(N)-533 
began a reorganization and prepared to return the original personnel and most of the F7F-2Ns to 
the United States. The aircraft were flown to Guam and were loaded aboard ship for the trip home, 
while ground crews and squadron material proceeded by rail to Shanghai where they boarded 
another ship for transportation to the U.S. 

VMF(N)-533 remained at Peiping until January of 1947, continuing the armed reconnaissance 
nd conducting training. On 18 November 1946, the last four Ff. ds were flown to Guam 
ment to the States and on 17 December 1946, the first eight F7F-3Ns were pulled out, 
followed on the 19th by the remaining Tigercats. In January the squadron embarked on USS 
BOLLINGER for transportation to Hawaii. For the next two years it was home based at MCAS Ewa 
on Ohau. 

At Ewa, VMF(N)-533 conducted routine training and was involved in a series of tests evaluating 
the 5 inch HVAR rocket as an air-to-air weapon. These tests were conducted under simulated night 
and instrument conditions with the radar operators tracking drone TD2C and F6F targets and 
directing the firing of the rockets. In late 1948 the designation of VMF(N)-533 (and other Marine 
night fighter squadrons) was changed to VMF(AW)-533, indicating its new round-the-clock mis- 
sion. VMF(AW)-533 moved from Ewa to MCAS Edenton, N.C. in March of 1949 and continued to 
operate Tigercats until they were replaced by F3D Skynight jet night fighters. 

Other Marine squadrons flying the F7F-3N during the late 1940s and early 1950s were VMF(N)- 
542 at El Toro and VMF(N)-531 at Cherry Point. VMF(N)-542. originally an F6F-SN squadron, was 


An F7F-3N (BuNo 80368) at the Naval Air Test Center (NATC), Patuxent River, Maryland, on 
30 April 1945. BuNo 80368 was 110th F7F produced, delivered on 26 March 1945. (Navy) 
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The Tigercats tail skid, ventral fins, nose wheel, modified vertical stabilizer, and radome are 
emphasized. Number 368 is carried in Temporary White on the engine nacelles. NAVY and 
BuNO are carried, in extremely small letters, on the vertical stabilizer in White. (Navy) 


Dorsaland ventral fins show clearly. The retractable boarding ladder is frequently seen in the 
down position even during flight. The canted angle of the main landing gear can be seen to 
good advantage. (Navy) 


The slim, clean fuselage lines are a sharp contrast to the massive engine nacelles. The wing 
leading edge air inlets are for oil coolers (inboard) and and engine carburetor (outboard). 
Pilots Mk 8 gunsight is visible in the center of the windscreen. (Navy) 


F7F-3N pilot’s instrument panel. The Mk 8 gunsight is at the top center, with armament panel 
at the left. The small screen in the center is the radar scope used by the pilot for final vectors 
and firing at aircraft targets. (Navy) 


re-equipped with F7Fs in 1947. After the start of the Korean War in June 1950. the squadron was 
augmented by the assignment of recalled reservists and issued additional Tigercats. Following a 
brief training period, VMF(N)-542 was deployed to Japan in USS CAPE ESPERANCE. departing 
San Diego on 26 August, and arriving at Yokosuka on 11 September. The squadron was assigned to 
the Sth Air Force, based at Itazuke, and immediately began flying local security patrols and stand- 
ing cockpit alerts. On 19 September 542 deployed to the newly-liberated Kimpo air base at Seoul, 
Korea, the first unit to be based there. Under primitive living and operating conditions the squadron 
flew round-the-clock combat air patrols. During the Chosin Reservoir fighting withdrawl, the 
squadron provided close air support to Marine and Army units trapped by Chinese Communist for- 
ces. After the successful withdrawal, VMF(N)-542 was relocated to Itami Air Base, Japan, but con- 
tinued operations over Korea until rotated back to the U.S. in March of 1951 for reorganization and 
transition to the F3D. 

VMF(N)-513, an FAU-5N Corsair night fighter squadron called "The Flying Nightmares’, 
shared Korean operations with VMF(N)-542 until 542's withdrawal. When the Tigercat squadron 
left, it relinquished its F7Fs to 513, along with a group of pilots and maintenance personnel. The 
new composite squadron continued to operate the F7F in Korea until they were replaced by F3Ds in 
May of 1952. Tigercat operations by 513 in Korea were highlighted by a number of unusual 
incidents during 1951. 

On the night of 1 July 1951, CAPT E.B. Long and radar intercept operator (RIO) WO R.C. Buc- 
kingham, while on a night air defense mission, intercepted an North Korean Air Force (NKAF) PO- 
2'Bedcheck Charlie’ north of Seoul. The black-painted biplane trainer was on a heckling mission, 
which was difficult to counter because of the PO-2s ability to fly low and slow. Its fabric covering 
made it difficult to detect and track on radar, and an extremely difficult target. Ground control vec- 
tored CAPT Long to the PO-2 but on his first pass, Long was unable to slow his F7F enough to 
achieve a firing position. A second pass produced the same results but on the third, Long managed 
to slow his Tigercat further, and after visually identifying the target, shot the intruder down with a 
long burst from his 20MM cannons. This was the first air-to-air victory ever scored by an F7F and the 
first night victory for a Marine aircraft in Korea 

Another VMF(N)-513 crew is credited with a PO-2 kill on 23 September 1951. MAJ E.A. Van 
Gundy and RIO MSGT T.H. Ullom made contact on radar as the pilot slowed to minimum air 
speed to avoid over-shooting the target. At a range of about 500 feet the pilot made visual contact, 
identified the target as a PO-2, and fired about 100 rounds of 20MM ammunition. The bandit burst 
into flames instantly and was seen burning on the ground as the F7F returned to Баз 

In addition to combat air patrols and strip alerts, the Tigercats also flew night interdiction mis- 
sions with Navy or Air Force ‘Firefly’ flare-dropping aircraft. These missions searched for truck 
convoys and troop movements along roads in enemy-held areas. When a possible target was 
sighted, the F7F pilot called for illumination and the ‘Firefly’ dropped flares to provide light for 
positive target identification. If the target was legitimate, the F7F strafed, rocketed or bombed as the 
situation required, calling in additional attack aircraft if the target was not destroyed. These attacks 
were usually opposed by intense small arms and light anti-aircraft artillery (AAA) fire. Another 
hazard was a passive, but effective weapon which consisted of cables strung across the narrow 
valleys through which most North Korean roads ran. On one Firefly mission CAPT Don Derryberry 
and RIO WO Jack Tighe hit one of the cables. They returned to base with 200 feet of cable wrapped 
around the propellers and nacelles of the F7F. Another crew, Enlisted Naval Air Pilot (NAP) 
Marion Crawford and RIO Gordon Barnett, both МСТ. flying from K-1 at Pusan were not as for- 
tunate. On 23 July 1951, while conducting a Firefly mission (working with a Navy PB4Y-2 Privateer 
flareship), they were struck by AAA fire as they attacked a target near Wonsan. As they pulled-up 
from the run, Barnett checked the wing and nacelles in the light from the flares and saw oil pouring 
across the wing from the starboard engine. Crawford secured the engine, feathered the propeller, 
and headed for the nearest field (sea-side base K-3) fora single-engine landing. Escorted by an F4U- 
SN from the squadron, Crawford entered the traffic pattern. and on final approach attempted to 
lower the landing gear. Only the nose and port main gear extended, the starboard gear being 
damaged by the AAA. Unwilling to attempt a landing on two wheels and unable to retract the gear. 
Crawford pulled up to go around. However, the aircraft was unable to maintain altitude and Craw- 
ford was forced to ditch offshore. RIO Barnett, alerted by the pilot, was prepared forthe ditching and 
left his seat with only minor injuries after the Tigercat came to rest. The F7F sank immediately. Bar- 
net had his life raft out, inflated and was able to move away from the aircraft without difficulty. He 


F7F-3N (BuNo 80549) over Long Island, on 8 February 1946. Distinctive features of the -3N 
are the: ‘Droop snoot’ radome, no nose guns, second cockpit with bulged canopy and no 
antenna mast. The pitot masts on the port wing tip and top of fin are a test installation. 
(Grumman) 


was picked up by a Korean fisherman and was returned to the base. MSGT Crawford, apparently 
disabled on impact, was not recovered. 

A memorable F7F-3N mission was flown on 10 November 1951 to commemorate the 176th 
anniversary of the founding of the U.S. Marine Corps. MAJ. GEN. Chri: F. Schill. Commander 
of the First Marine Air Wing, with MSGT Austin Gandy in the Tigercat's rear seat, flew a regularly 
scheduled night intruder mission for VMF(N)-513 from Pusan (K-1). The General completed the 
mission, covering the assigned route and expending all ammunition on targets sighted, returning to 
Pusan safely and on schedule! 

VMF(N)-513 flew the F7F-3N until the Tigercat was replaced by Dou; F3D-2s in early Sum- 
mer of 1952. The last F7F flights in Korea were in April for the inauguration of a new system for 
identifying targets on night close air support missions (NCAS). The system consisted of two or more 
24 in. searchlights mounted on high ground, trained across enemy-held areas, intersecting on the 
desired target. At the end of host in Korea, the Sth Air Force credited the Marine night fighter 
squadrons with flying more than 50% of the night tactical missions assigned to all air forces present. 
An enviable record indeed for the weary old Tigercats and another testimonial to Grumman's 
capability to design and build great aircraft. 
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Aircraft Rocket (HVAR) 


VMF(N)-533 F7F-3N at Kiangwan Field Shanghai, China on 18 December 1946. The squad- 
ron was preparing to return to the U.S. For long overwater flights, F7Fs could carry a 300 
gallon tank on the fuselage station and two 150 gallon tanks on the wing stations. (D.W. 
Lucabaugh) 


Grumman retained F7F-3N (BuNo 80549) for use in external stores testing. Various stores, 
including 300 gallon fuel tanks, were tested on the aircraft during its career at Grumman. The 
aircraft's retractable boarding ladder has been teft in the down position, a rather common 
occurrence. (Grumman) 


Another 533 F7F-3N at Kiangwan on is December 1946. The squadron had ceased operations 
at Peiping and would soon transfer to MCAS Ewa, Hawaii. This aircraft is configured for the 
transit with three external fuel tanks. (D.W. Lucabaugh) 


Another external store tested on BuNo 80549 was the Mk-13 aerial torpedo. The box-like 
structure on the tail of the torpedo was a ‘break-away’ plywood tail which improved drop tra- 
jectory and water entry. (Grumman) 


The Mk-13 aerial torpedo was cleared for carriage on all F7F models. The weapon could be 
dropped from as high as 1000 feet and at speeds up to 300 knots. The Temporary White 


delivery number, ‘549’ is almost worn away. (Grumman) 
Plywood Plywood 
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F7F-3N Carrier < Operations 


VMF(N)-534. based at MCAS El Centro, completed field carrier landing practice (FCLP) dur- 
ing January of 1946 in preparation for qualification landings aboard USS SHANGRI LA in Feb- 
ruary. All preparations were completed and the squadron, with twelve F7F-3Ns. flew to NAS San 
Diego where the aircraft were hoisted aboard ship on 8 February. SHANGRI LA proceeded to the 
southern California (SOCAL) operating area on the 9th and commenced flight operations. Lan- 
dings. with squadron commander LCOL Paul Ashley the first aboard. began and continued with no 
major difficulty until after Ashley and several other pilots had completed their required six lan- 
dings. As pilots qualified, they surrendered their aircraft to the next pilot in line. Up to this point 
there had been no significant damage to any aircraft except one. which had failed to catch an arrest- 
ing wire and rolled into the Davis Barrier. The barrier.a new design for tricycle landing gear aircraft. 
functioned perfectly in trapping the Tigercat, inflicting only minor damage to the wheel well 
doors. 


The USS SHANGRI LA at the NAS San Diego carrier pier. This VMF(N)-534 Tigercat is spotted 
forward of the island as the ship prepares to get underway. (Grumman) 


Chuck O'Malley. flying 2.52. made a good approach on his first landing attempt, and after 
receiving the cut signal from the LSO. touched down in the arresting cables. On touchdown, the 
starboard wing failed between the nacelle and fuselage. rotating 180 degrees causing the plane to 
roll onto its back. The F7F slid up the deck coming to rest upside down. Operations were suspended 
and a thorough inspection of all aircraft revealed evidence of structural damage to engine mounts, 
wing spars and landing gear. However. the aircraft were considered safe for a flight back to El Cen- 
tro. With the remainder of carrier qualifications being cancelled, VMF(N)-534 returned to base 
without further incident. This was the only known attempt to conduct carrier operations with the 
F7F-3N and undoubtedly led to structural changes to the wings. fuselage. and the main landing gear 
which were subsequently incorporated in the F7F-4N. The VMF(N)-534 experience also probably 
accounted for Navy Technical Order No. 1-47 dated 21 May 1947 which prohibited arrested lan- 
dings for all F7F models except the F7F-4N. 


VMF(N)-534 F7Fs parked on the aft flight deck chocked but not yet secured for sea with 
underway tie-downs. The ship's in-port colors are still flying (above wing of center aircraft) 
from flag staff. The squadron code ‘Z’ and the aircraft number are carried on the noseandare 
repeated on the top of the starboard wing and on the bottom of the port wing in White. 
(Grumman) 


AVMF(N)-534 F7F on SHANGRI LA's port catapult is ready for launch. The bridle, which pulls 
theaircraft along the catapult track, is forward and the hold-back, which restrains the aircraft 
until the catapult is fired, runs from the aft fuselage to the deck. When ready to launch, a link 
in the holdback, which is designed to fail at a predetermined load, breaks and releases the 
aircraft. (Grumman) 


Tigercat Z52 on SHANGRI LA's flight deck. Amazingly, the pilot emerged from the crash 
without injury. (Grumman) 


This landing F7F has just received the ‘cut’ signal from the LSO and is ready to touch down 
and catch an arresting cable. Should the hook fail to engage a wire, the aircraft will roll into 
the Davis barrier, which is rigged across the flight deck. (Grumman) 


Chuck O’Malley’s F7F after a wing failure during landing. Carrier crew, in typical World War И 
fashion, wanted to jettison the badly damaged aircraft but were persuaded to save it for an 
investigation of the wing failure! (Grumman) 


i 


Markings changed frequently during the immediate post war years. VMF(N)-534 F7F-3N 
'Z65' at Naval Air Station Miramar on 24 May 1946. The squadron code and aircraft number 
are carried in White on the nose, while the aircraft number was repeated on the vertical 
stabilizer and upper starboard/lower port wing. (W.T. Larkins) 


Wing Tip Modification 


Light Section 


F7F-3 (And Later Variants) 


Another VMF(N)-534 Tigercat ‘252’, at Oakland on 12 October 1946. The squadron has 
changed its markings and deleted the code letter and aircraft number from the nose. The 
squadron ID letter has been added to the wing markings and a Marine Corps emblem is just 


visible on the nose. Although not visible, it is believed that the aircraft number was also car- 
ried on the vertical stabilizer. (W.T. Larkins) 


VMF(N)-534's flight line at MCAS Miramar on 24 May 1946. The nose. markings are in a stencil 
style while the wing and tail numbers are solid. (W.T. Larkins) 


Coded F-61 this F7F-1 (BuNo 80286) is from MCAS Cherry Point day fighter training squad- 
ron and is seen on the flight line for maintenance, 12 March 1945 


Navy night fighter development squadron VC(N)-1 F7F-4N on landing approach to USS 
VALLY FORGE in early November of 1947. F7F-4N problems experienced aboard ship were 
due to the Tigercat's size and weight. Pilots found it comfortable and easy to fly on takeoff 
and during arrested landings. 
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